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If  you  consider  this  8V2  x  11  page  as 
representing  the  amount  of  military 
spending  for  this  year,  the  size  of 
the  $16.4  million  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  budget  is 
represented  by  the  dot  at  the  end  of 
this  sentence  • 
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FY79  Budget  Submitted 

Military  Spending  Continues  Up 


Here  is  the  way  President  Carter’s  budget  authority  recommendations  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  look: 

Billions  of  $ 


Current  Military  spending  132.08 

Includes  weapons  systems  (31.9),  operation  and 
maintenance  (37.4),  military  personnel  (27.2),  retire¬ 
ment  (10.1),  research/development  (12.5),  nuclear 
weapons  (2.8),  foreign  mil.  sales/aid  (3.641). 

Cost  of  Past  Wars  51.73 

Veterans  (19.07),  two-thirds  of  interest  on  national 
debt  (32.66). 

I  nternational  Affairs  1 0. 1 6 

State  Dept.,  AID,  Food  for  Peace,  Peace  Corps, 
International  lending,  UN  programs 


Military  spending  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  significantly  under  Carter’s 
Administration  (p.  2).  This  chart 
shows  military  spending  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  overall  federal  spending. 
But  the  military’s  share  of  your 
federal  income  taxes  is  actually 
much  larger,  because  other  taxes 
(principally  Social  Security) 
finance  other  parts  of  the  federal 
budget. 


General  Government  41.46 

Courts,  Congress,  law  enforcement,  (8.41);  state 
and  local  aid  (16.63),  1/3  interest  national  debt 
(16.33). 

Commerce,  Science  39.93 

Transportation  (18.5),  energy  (9.54),  science,  space, 
technology  (5.22),  commerce  &  housing  credit 
(6.60). 

Natural  Resources  19.86 

Agriculture,  income  stabilization  &  research  (7.20), 
pollution  control,  conservation,  water,  recreation 
(12.66). 

Human  Resources  93.92 

Health  (Medicare,  Medicaid,  research,  education) 
(52.60);  education,  training  employment,  social  ser¬ 
vices  (33.60),  urban/rural  development  (7.72). 

Income  Security  190.90 

Social  Security  &  other  retirement  and  disability 
insurance  (124.76),  unemployment  compensation 
(17.03),  public  assistance  (housing,  food,  cash) 
(49.10). 


Allowances 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

TOTAL  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FY  1979 


4.15 

-16.02 

568.17 


Based  on  1977  Congressional  ap¬ 
propriations,  31.6%  of  your 
federal  income  tax  goes  for 
current  military  expenditures.  An 
additional  13.2%  goes  for  the  cost 
of  past  wars  (See  p.  2). 


The  major  share  of  the  item  to  the 
left  is  financed  by  social  insurance 
taxes  and  contributions  to 
government  trust  funds  (the 
"FICA”  taxes  deducted  from  your 
pay  check).  The  generally 
regressive  Social  Security  taxes 
were  increased  by  Congress  in 
late  1977. 


HOW  CONGRESS  DEALS  WITH  CARTER’S  BUDGET 


House/8«Mt« 

Budget  CommHtM* 


Mar.lS 

Receive  initial 
Congr.  Comm, 
reactions 


Apr.  15 

Deadline  to 
report  1st 
Budget  Res. 
to  floor 


May  IS 

Deadline  floor, 
conference  action; 
targeted  ceilings  set 
tor  19  categories 


Sept:  2d  Budget 
Resolution;  re¬ 
conciliation  of  figures 


Authorizing  Cmtes. 

estabiish,  modify  programs 
Appropriations  Cmtes. 

Set  $  amounts  within  sums  authorized! 
House  Ways  &  Means 


[J 


Action  continues  in  Committee,  on 
Floor,  In  Conference  throughout  session 


Legislation  should 
conform  to  targeted  ceilings 


Senate  Finance 


(tax  changes) 


Apr.  15 


May  15 


Oct  1 
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LARGEST  MILITARY  BUDGET  IN  U.S.  HISTORY 


Pres.  Carter  has  asked  for  a  military 
budget  of  $132  billion — $15.7  billion  more 
than  the  FY78  Congressional  ceiling; 

Dept,  of  Defense  $125,567,000,000 

Dept,  of  Energy, 

atomic  weapons  2,829,000,000 

Military  sales/aid  3,641,000,000 

This  represents  3%  real  growth  for  the 
Dept,  of  Defense  and  for  atomic  weapons 
activity  after  inflation.  It  indicates  that 
foreign  military  sales  will  continue  to 
climb  despite  Carter's  announced  in¬ 
tention  to  reduce  arms  sales  abroad. 

The  Carter  arms  budget  and  continued 
high  Soviet  military  spending  give  clear 
evidence  the  arms  race  is  completely  out 
of  control.  Carter's  campaign  promises 
and  good  intentions  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  pressure  from  the  Depts.  of 
Defense  and  Energy  and  from  arms 
makers  and  pro-military  groups. 

NATO  Rationale.  Last  year's  principal 
rationale  for  the  U.S.  military  buildup  was 
the  need  to  counter  stepped  up  Soviet 
spending.  While  this  remains  a  minor 
theme  in  1978,  the  main  reason  given  this 
year  is  the  need  to  strengthen  NATO. 

The  Carter  Administration,  as  part  of  a 
shift  in  U.S.  military  focus  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  agreed  at  the  May  1977  NATO 
meeting  to  seek  to  maintain  at  least  3% 
real  increase  in  military  spending  an¬ 
nually.  (Other  NATO  nations  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  likewise.)  This  decision  was 
not  approved  by  Congress  at  the  time, 
and  Congress  could  reverse  it  in  action  on 
the  Administration's  FY79  budget. 

Pres.  Carter  has  already  announced 
that  8,000  more  troops  will  be  sent  to 
Europe  to  add  to  the  272,247  U.S.  active 
duty  military  people  attached  to  NATO  as 
of  Sept.  30.  His  FY79  budget  includes  a 
16%  real  increase  for  major  equipment 
items  to  expand  and  modernize  NATO 
forces,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Why  NATO  Now?  Do  U.S  and  NATO 
planners  anticipate  a  Soviet  land  attack 
across  Western  Europe  in  the  near  future? 
George  Wilson,  Washington  Post  analyst, 
noted  Jan.  15  that  "interviews  with  civilian 
defense  officials  and  military  leaders  did 
not  indicate  any  grave  fears  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  on  the  verge  of 
abandoning  'detente'  and  attacking 
NATO.” 

The  suspicion  grows  that  the  "NATO 
gap”  is  joining  the  "bomber  gap,”  the 
"missile  gap,”  and  the  "spending  gap,” 
as  the  latest  device  to  persuade  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  part  with  a  major  share  of  their  tax 
dollars. 


WEAPONS  OF  WAR  OR  PROGRAMS  FOR  PEACE? 


One  quarter  of  the  military 
budget  ($32  billion)  goes  to  buy 
weapons — more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  budgets  of  the  Depts,  of 
State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  In¬ 
terior,  and  Justice. 


Here  is  a  comparison  of  (1)  FY  79 
acquisition  costs  of  just  a  few  of  the 
weapons  to  be  added  to  the 
Pentagon's  brimming  arsenal  this 
year  and  (2)  FY79  requests  for  some 
civilian  programs. 


$1.6  billion  for  145  F-16  Air  Force  fighters 

$1.5  billion  to  run  both  Congress  and  the  Judiciary 
$2.8  billion  for  1  Trident  submarine  and  86  Trident  I  missiles 

$2.7  billion  for  all  child  feeding  and  nutrition  programs 
$224.8  million  for  8  of  24  Navy  F-14A  Tomcat  planes 

$226.1  million  for  ACTION  (Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  etc.) 
$1.4  billion  for  78  Air  Force  F-15  planes 

$1.4  billion  for  Food  for  Peace 


TRANSFER  AMENDMENT 

The  best  way  to  halt  spiralling  military 
spending  is  through  the  budget  process. 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  ME,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Cmte.,  suggested  in 
February  that  to  accomplish  changes  in 
national  priorities,  "transfers  are  going  to 
have  to  take  place  between  national  de¬ 
fense  and  human  resources."  One  such 
amendment  can  effect  such  a  transfer. 

Rep.  Parren  Mitchell  MD  has  already 
announced  his  intention  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  the  First  Budget  Reso¬ 


lution  when  it  reaches  the  House  floor, 
probably  in  early  May.  Last  year  his 
amendment  garnered  102  votes.  Sen. 
George  McGovern  SD  has  indicated  he 
will  lead  a  similar  fight  in  the  Senate.  The 
size  of  the  transfer  is  not  yet  clear. 
iThe  Easter  recess.  Mar.  24-Apr.  2,  is  a 
0  good  time  to  contact  your  Represen- 
r  tative  and  Senators  urging  them  to 
support  a  transfer  of  resources  from  arms 
to  civilian  needs.  A  memo  with  details  of 
House  and  Senate  amendments  is  in 
preparation  for  action  people.  To  assure 
receiving  it,  write  for  "Transfer  Update.” 


Money  Appropriated  by  CengreM  by 
Calendar  Year 

(in  billions  at  dollars) 

How  Your  Fadaral  Ineomo  Taxss  Ara  Spont 


$408.8  Total 


t1M.2  (41.4%) 

A 
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Gasoline  on  the  Fire 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  an¬ 
nounced  Feb.  "4  that  the  U.S.  will  sell  200 
military  planes  costing  $4.8  billion  to 
Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  and — for  the  first 
time — Egypt  “over  a  period  of  several 
years.”  Safeguarding  U.S.  access  to  oil  is  a 
key  factor  in  current  policy  according  to 
Secy,  of  Defense  Brown.  (See  chart  below 
for  FY77  U.S.  arms  transfers.) 

The  Administration  says  that  con¬ 
tinuing  to  arm  both  sides  is  “consistent 
with  the  overriding  objective  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.”  This  is  consistent  with 
official  Washington’s  view  that  arms 
promote  peace.  But  it  is  courting  disaster 
to  send  bombers  and  fighter  planes  to 
countries  which  have  fought  each  other 
three  times  in  this  generation,  where 
tensions  remain  immense,  and  where 
more  sophisticated  and  deadly  weapons 
would  kill  even  more  in  a  future 
conflagration. 

Moreover,  if — as  the  Administration 
notes — the  sales  “will  not  alter  the  basic 
military  balance  in  the  region,”  why  make 
them  in  the  first  place?  On  Feb.  15,  Rep. 
Clarence  Long  MD  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  opposing  the  sale  to  all  three 
countries.  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  MA  is 
exploring  a  six-to-eight-month  mora¬ 
torium  on  U.S.  arms  sales  to  all  parties  in 
the  Mideast.  Others  have  criticized  only 
the  sales  to  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Secy. 
Vance  said  Feb.  21  Congress  should  take 
or  leave  the  three-country  sales  as  a 
package. 

Congress  will  have  30  days  beginning  in 
early  April  to  block  the  sales  by  majority 
vote  in  both  houses. 

U.S.  WORLD  ARMS 
TRANSFERS 


Persian  mideast  Canada 

Guif  deveioping  Japan 

countries  Austraiia 

New  Zeaiand 


BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  INDIANS 


The  Carter  FY79  budget  requests  for 
Indian  programs  in  general  are  about  8- 
10%  higher  than  in  FY78.  With  inflation, 
this  merely  holds  the  FY78  spending  line. 
But  the  prognosis  is  bleak  for  some 
programs  strongly  supported  by  FCNL. 


Despite  an  increase  in  overall  requests 
for  Indian  heatth  services  (up  $40  million 
from  FY78),  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  (IHCIA)  would  fall  still 
farther  below  its  authorized  funding 
levels  (see  chart). 


LEGISLATION  BY  APPROPRIATION 
How  th«  Carter  budget  requests  weaken  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 


(in  millions) 


$9.8 


$7.9 


$0 


’78  ’79  ’80 


Personnel 
Training 
(Title  I) 


Health 
Services 
(Title  II) 


Health 
Facilities 
(Title  III) 


Urban 
Indians 
(Title  V) 


□ 

Authorized 

Funding 


'Includes  72.0  million 
from  FY  77 
supplemental 

Appropriated  Requested  appropriation. 

FY  78  FY  79 


Title  III  funds  for  hospital  and  out¬ 
patient  clinics  would  drop  by  almost  two 
thirds  in  the  FY79  budget  ($19.7  million  vs. 
$59.7  million  available  in  FY78) — although 
40%  of  existing  inpatient  facilities  have 
not  met  national  standards  for  ac¬ 
creditation. 

The  Administration  for  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  (ANA),  including  the  Office  of 
Native  American  Programs,  administers  a 
wide  variety  of  development  projects  in 
Indian  communities  and  urban  Indian 
centers.  ANA  staff  feel  they  need  $13.2 
million  more  than  the  $33.8  million 
requested  by  the  Carter  Administration 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  Native 
Americans. 

The  Administration’s  requests  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  are  up  by 
roughly  10%  over  last  year.  One  of  the 
programs  that  will  suffer  is  the  Indian 
Action  Team  (lAT).  The  Administration 
has  requested  only  $21.3  million  for  lAT  in 
FY79.  Yet  in  Nov.  1977,  all  tribes 
participating  in  lAT  programs  approved  a 


resolution  calling  for  $47.1  million,  more 
than  double  what  has  finally  been 
requested.  The  lAT  enables  tribes  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  long-term  voca¬ 
tional  training  while  constructing  com¬ 
munity  facilities.  FCNL  strongly  endorses 
this  unique  combined  approach. 

Under  P.L.  638  (Indian  Self-Determina¬ 
tion  Act),  tribes  may  contract  with  the  BIA 
to  provide  for  themselves  some  servic'■  ^ 
that  had  earlier  been  performed  for  them 
by  the  BIA.  Presently  the  BIA  is  strapped 
for  funds  to  meet  overhead  costs  of  such 
contracts.  It  will  seek  additional  funds  for 
the  balance  of  FY78  and  for  FY79.  Unless 
these  requests  are  approved  by  Congress, 
the  contract  system — the  heart  of  the  self- 
determination  effort — will  continue  to 
falter. 

It  is  clear  that  more  money  alone  will 
not  solve  existing  problems  of  under¬ 
development  in  Indian  communities. 
More  efficient  delivery  and  management 
of  funds  is  needed  as  well.  The  Assistant 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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GLOBAL  DEVELOPMENT  AID 


U.S.  development  assistance  programs 
represent  about  1%  of  budget  requests 
for  Fiscal  Year  1979.  Although  the  dollar 
amounts  are  22%  above  last  year’s 
requests,  they  remain  woefully  inade¬ 
quate. 

Out  of  almost  40  donor  nations 
worldwide,  about  half  spend  more  of 
their  Gross  National  Product  on  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  than  does  the  United 
States. 

Over  half  a  billion  of  the  world's  people 
are  undernourished.  In  developing  coun¬ 
tries,  70%  of  the  people  do  not  have 
access  to  potable  water,  and  adult 
illiteracy  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and 
in  south  Asia  is  estimated  at  about  80%. 


CARTER  BUDGET  JAN.  23,  1978 

Congressional  CommMee  Responsibilities 

Budget  Program  Funding 

Resolutions  Analysis  Review 


Appropriations 


Budget 

Budget 

Inter¬ 

national 

Relations 

Foreign 

Relations 

1 - ___l 

Banking 

and 

Currency 

Foreign 

Oper¬ 

ations 

Subcmte. 

Foreign 

Oper¬ 

ations 

Subcmte 

Budgef'Resolu-  Authorization  Appropriations 

tions  1,  2  Biils  Bili 

II  II  ! 

II  II  I 

House  and  Senate  Floor  Votes  —  Ending  Oct.  1978 


International  Lending  Institutions.  The 

largest  part  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  is 
channelled  through  international  lend¬ 
ing  institutions.  FY79  requests  for  these 
total  $3.5  billion.  About  40%  of  this  is 
“callable”  capital,  which  will  remain  in 
U.S.  hands  but  be  subject  to  call  if  the 
banks  are  ever  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

The  remaining  60%  or  $2.1  billion  will 
be  given  to  the  lending  institutions.  In 
FY77  the  World  Bank  and  its  affiliate,  the 
International  Development  Association 
(IDA),  loaned  $7.1  billion.  These  funds  are 
increasingly  used  to  help  the  urban  and 
rural  poor.  Agricultural  projects  received 
about  one  third  of  loans  in  FY77. 

UN  Agencies/International  Organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Administration’s  policy  toward 
contributions  to  international  organiza¬ 
tions  in  FY79  is  “to  support  only  those 
increases . . .  needed  to  maintain  the  prior 
year’s  level  of  operations.”  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  request  for  the  UN  Development 
Program  (UNDP)  is  only  $133  million. 

Bilateral  Aid.  The  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (AID)  is  the 
primary  conduit  for  U.S.  bilateral  aid.  The 
$1.3  billion  request  for  FY79  would  be 
distributed  in  five  categories  in  about  the 
same  proportions  as  last  year: 

•  the  Food  and  Nutrition  program 
(receiving  53%)  emphasizes  projects  to 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

Secretary  of  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  is 
presently  working  out  a  major  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  BIA  to  help  meet  these 
needs. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  Carter’s 
1979  Indian  budget  requests,  write  FCNL 
requesting  G-8. 


I  I  House  Committees 

increase  small  farm  productivity  and 
income  opportunities  for  the  rural  poor; 

•  the  Population  Planning  program 
(16%)  helps  to  provide  family  planning 
services  and  supports  voluntary  sterili¬ 
zation; 

•  the  Health  program  (12%)  stresses 
delivery  systems,  health  planning,  po¬ 
table  water  projects,  and  disease  control; 

•  the  Education  and  Human  Resource 
Development  program  (9%)  encourages 
the  teaching  of  basic  skills  needed  for 
participation  of  the  local  people  in  rural 
development; 

•  Other  Selected  Activities  (10%)  in¬ 
cludes  technical  assistance,  appropriate 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  FY79 

(in  millions) 

Multilateral  Development  Assistance: 

Financial  Institutions 

$3,505 

IDA 

1,550 

InterAmerican  Development 
Bank 

914 

World  Bank 

666 

Asian  Development  Bank 

310 

African  Development  Fund 

25 

UN  Agencies/Other  Organizations  $282 

UNDP 

133 

UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency 

52 

UNICEF 

35 

International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency 

27 

UN  Environmental  Program 

10 

UN  Decade  for  Women 

2 

UN  Capital  Development  Fund 

2 

Bilateral  Development  Assistance: 

AID  Functional  Programs 

$1,262 

Food  for  Peace 

$806 

Peace  Corps 

$95 

Sahel  Development 

$90 

I  I  Senate  Committees 

technology,  and  energy.  Many  of  these 
programs  are  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  U.S.  private  organizations. 

Food  for  Peace  (P.L.  480).  The  FY79 
proposal  for  concessional  sales  under 
Title  I  is  $718  million  in  food  items  and  $67 
million  in  non-food  items,  including 
tobacco.  Another  1.6  million  tons  of  food 
would  be  distributed  to  61  million 
recipients  worldwide  under  Title  II.  This 
would  include  donations  for  disaster 
relief,  malnutrition,  and  development 
work  projects. 


STILL  MORE  PRISONS? 

The  proposed  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  budget  for  FY79  contains  both 
good  news  and  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  $31.5  million  is 
being  requested  for  Community  Treat¬ 
ment  Center  (CTC’s),  up  $15.4  million 
from  FY78.  CTC’s  run  alternative  cor¬ 
rection  programs  such  as  halfway  houses 
and  victim  compensation  programs. 

The  bad  news  is  that  $2.6  million  is 
being  requested  for  planning  and  site 
acquisition  for  three  more  prisons  (one  at 
Phoenix  AZ,  one  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
another  in  the  North  Central  U.S.)  and 
$15.9  million  for  actual  construction  of 
the  prison  and  pretrial  detention  center 
at  Phoenix. 

FCNL  will  testify  on  this  matter  before 
the  Senate  judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Penitentiaries  and  Corrections  in  March. 

^Letters  supporting  FCNL’s  position 
M  should  be  directed  to  the  Subcom- 
F  mittee’s  chairman.  Sen.  Joseph  Biden 
DE,  in  care  of  the  Subcommittee,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20510. 
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Highlights  of  FY79  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Budget 


Food  programs  make  up  more  than  half 
the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
budget  requests  for  Fiscal  Year  1979:  $9.3 
billion  of  a  $17.7  billion  total.  Food  stamps 
is  the  largest  single  item  at  $5.8  billion. 

Other  food  programs  would  also  be 


One  of  Pres.  Carter’s  major  initiatives 
last  year  was  to  reshuffle  the  bureaucracy, 
create  a  new  Dept,  of  Energy,  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy.  Prospects  were  promising  for  a 
policy  that  would  encourage  develop¬ 
ment  of  renewable  energy  resources  and 
conservation  of  those  in  use.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  gives  as  much 
cause  for  hope  today. 

Congress  remains  deadlocked  on  parts 
of  the  national  energy  bill.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  budget  proposals  for  FY79 
continue  to  emphasize  fossil  fuels  and 
nuclear  power.  Of  a  total  request  of  $9.5 
billion  for  civilian  energy  needs  (up  about 
10%  from  FY78),  $4.3  billion  is  earmarked 
for  oil  storage  under  an  "emergency 
preparedness’’  plan,  mandated  by  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975.  The  Carter  Administration  hopes  to 
develop  a  1  billion  barrel  reserve  by  1985. 
This,  coupled  with  conversion  to  coal,  is 
seen  as  the  primary  short-term  solution  to 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  research  and  development  com¬ 
ponent  continues  to  emphasize  nuclear 
energy  with  a  $1  billion  request.  Re¬ 
newable  resources — solar,  geothermal, 
wind,  tidal,  hydropower,  biomass,  and 
fusion — remain  in  second  place  with  $0.9 
billion  requested  for  their  development. 
A  particular  cause  for  concern  is  a  $10 
million  cut  in  solar  requests  from  last  year. 

Funding  for  conservation  activities 
includes  $1  billion  (a  promising  47% 
increase  over  FY78)  for  improving  con¬ 
servation  in  buildings,  especially  low- 
income  homes,  schools,  and  hospitals.  An 
additional  $0.5  billion  hinges  on  passage 
of  proposed  legislation  giving  rebates  to 
buyers  of  fuel-efficient  cars. 

The  budget  does  not  adequately 
address  U.S.  dependency  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  Proposed  legislation  would  al¬ 
locate  $8.1  billion  for  highways,  $2.9 
billion  for  mass  transit,  and  $1.7  billion  for 
railroads.  However,  the  Administration’s 
new  comprehensive  transportation  bill 
would  give  people  at  the  state  and  local 


funded  at  about  existing  levels — school 
breakfast,  special  milk,  summer  food,  and 
child  care  food  programs.  USDA  has 
proposed  legislation  which  would  tighten 
eligibility,  particularly  for  the  special  milk 
program. 


level  more  flexibility  in  use  of  federal 
assistance  for  ground  transportation.  This 
could  mean  fewer  fui’ds  for  highways  and 
more  funds  for  mass  transit. 


Outlays  for  Transportation 

t  Billions  *  Billions 


U.S.  JOBS 

Although  unemployment  declined  by 
one  percentage  point  to  6.3%  during 
1977,  6.2  million  Americans  are  still 
without  jobs.  About  half  of  the  un¬ 
employed  are  under  the  age  of  25.  The 
minority  unemployment  rate  is  13%, 
while  that  of  minority  teenagers  is  40%. 

"Training  and  employment’’  requests 
in  the  FY79  budget  total  $12.3  billion, 
which,  when  adjusted  for  inflation,  is  a 
negligible  increase  over  FY78.  Programs 
for  youth  will  be  expanded,  and  there  will 
be  more  emphasis  on  creating  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  Public  service  jobs  will  be 
continued  at  the  present  target  level  of 
725,000.  The  Administration  is  promising 
to  provide  additional  jobs  through 
welfare  reform  and  urban  policy  bills — 
both  uncertainties — and  is  counting  on 
overall  improvement  in  the  economy  to 
fill  in  the  missing  pieces.  This  is  a  risky 
gamble  at  best. 

Most  federally  assisted  jobs  and  job¬ 
training  activities  are  funded  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  (CETA),  but  are  designed  and 
administered  at  the  local  level.  CETA 
requests  for  FY79  total  $10.8  billion.  Any 
information  readers  have  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  local  CETA  programs  would 
be  helpful  to  FCNL  staff. 


USDA  is  recommending  that  the 
special  feeding  program  for  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  be  extended 
beyond  its  1978  expiral  date  and  be 
expanded  to  reach  about  30%  more 
individuals. 

Predicting  the  cost  of  agricultural 
programs  is  venturesome,  since  costs  are 
related  to  farm  prices,  which  are  in  turn 
dependent  on  weather  and  a  host  of 
political  decisions,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  Program  costs  for  FY78 
are  quite  high  ($9.1  billion),  reflecting  a 
large  supply  of  grain,  low  farm  prices, 
first-year  outlays  to  build  a  grain  reserve, 
and  sizable  crop  insurance  losses.  Budget 
requests  for  FY79  ($5.4  billion)  assume 
reduced  production — normal  weather 
and  widespread  participation  in  the 
wheat  and  feed-grain  set-aside — but 
maintenance  of  approximately  existing 
levels  of  grain  stocks.  Paradoxically,  good 
weather  worldwide  would  increase  pro¬ 
gram  costs;  disaster  would  reduce  them. 

Within  the  agricultural  research  bud¬ 
get,  increases  would  be  allotted  to  studies 
of  human  nutrition,  energy  and  water 
conservation,  integrated  pest  manage¬ 
ment,  and  small  farms.  Offsetting  re¬ 
ductions  would  be  made  in  funds  for 
construction  and  marketing  research. 
Tobacco  production  research  would  be 
eliminated. 

Funds  allocated  to  natural  resource 
conservation  would  be  reduced  sharply 
in  the  proposed  budge  ($0.9  billion  FY79 
vs.  $1.6  billion  FY78). 

Specific  programs  which  would  be 
sharply  curtailed  include;  riverbed  basin 
surveys  and  investigations,  watershed 
planning  and  flood  prevention  opera¬ 
tions,  the  great  plains  conservation 
program,  and  resource  conservation  and 
development. 

Within  the  Forest  Service  budget, 
increases  for  timber  sales  administration 
and  forest  roads  would  be  offset  by 
reduction  for  reforestation,  timber  stand 
improvement,  insect  and  disease  man¬ 
agement,  range  land  management,  and 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management. 
Shortsighted! 

A  significant  and  positive  shift  is  taking 
place  toward  increased  aid  (loans  and 
grants)  for  low-income  housing  in  rural 
areas.  Three  fourths  of  the  projected 
loans  will  be  at  subsidized  interest  rates  in 
FY79  compared  to  64%  in  FY78. 


CONSERVING  ENERGY 
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Estimates  of  tax  receipts  in  FY79  vary 
with  assessments  of  future  economic 
conditions  and  Congressional  readiness 
to  enact  the  President's  $25  billion  tax 
reduction-tax  reform  package  and/or 
reach  agreement  on  the  energy  taxes 
proposed  last  year. 

The  President  assumes  that  Congress 
will  agree  to  his  legislative  proposals  and 
that  about  88%  of  the  proposed  $500 
billion  federal  spending  projected  for 
FY79  can  be  met  through  taxation;  the 
remainder  from  borrowing.  Others  are 
not  so  sanguine. 

Tax  receipts  projected  by  the  Presi¬ 


dent  (in  billions): 

Individual  income  taxes . $190.1 

Corporation  income  taxes . $62.5 


Social  insurance  taxes  and 

contributions . $141.9 

including  $63.4  b  paid  by  indivi¬ 
dual  Americans  for  old  age  and 
hospitalization  insurance  with 
another  $58.8  b.  paid  by  em¬ 
ployers  to  Social  Security  and 
$16.3  b  for  unemployment  in¬ 
surance. 

Excise  taxes . $25.5 

including  alcohol  taxes  $5.5  b.; 
tobacco  taxes  $2.5  b.;  crude  oil 
equalization  tax  $7.2  b.;  highway 
trust  fund  $7.4  b.;  airport  trust 
fund  $1.1  b. 

Other . $19.7 

including  $6.1  b  estate  and  gift 
taxes;  $6.4  b.  custom  duties. 
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FY79  TAX  EXPENDITURES 

The  Administration’s  plan  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  redistributing  tax  moneys 
reported  in  this  newsletter  ignores  an 
addition  $135.5  billion  in  potential  tax 
receipts  which  will  not  be  collected  from 
corporations  and  individuals  because  of 
special  exceptions  written  into  present 
tax  laws.  Yet  these  "tax  expenditures”  are 
just  as  much  a  vehicle  of  federal  spending 
as  are  direct  payments  to  individuals. 
They  should  receive  the  same  level  of 
scrutiny  as  do  other  budget  matters. 


FY79  Tax  Expenditures 

(in  millions) 


General 

Category 

Corpor¬ 

ate 

Indi¬ 

vidual 

Capital  gains  and 
interest  payments 

$21,000 

$30,047 

Pensions,  etc. 

32,045 

Aid  to  local  govts. 

4,390 

16,778 

Education,  science, 
technology 

3,515 

9,225 

Health 

185 

10,850 

Energy,  transportation 

2,235 

1,570 

Agric.,  nat.  resources 

1,085 

860 

International  trade 

2,015 

385 

TOTAL 

$101,750 

$34,425 

While  many  of  the  goals  underlying 
these  loopholes  may  be  laudable,  one 
fact  is  certain:  the  benefits  are  not 
distributed  evenly  among  all  taxpayers. 
Tax  expenditures  for  the  87  million 
income  tax  filers  in  1977  totalled  more 
than  $84  billion.  Those  in  the  $0-5,000 
income  group  (28.9%  of  all  reports) 
claimed  4.2%  of  the  benefits  for  an 
average  tax  break  of  $139.28.  Those  in  the 
over-$200,000  income  group  (0.055%  of 
all  reports)  claimed  9.8%  of  the  benefits 
for  an  average  tax  break  of  $167,775.51. 


More  details  in  April 
FCNL  Newsletter 

TAXATION:  WHO  PAYS? 
WHO  SAVES?  WHAT  NEXT? 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends 
appointed  by  23  Friends  Yearly  Meetings 
and  by  11  other  Friends’  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in 
the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared 
and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking 
to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  of¬ 
ficially  for  the  Religious  Society  or  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include:  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Nick 
Block,  Jon  Evans,  John  Hannay,  Catherine 
Shaw,  Jan  Harmon,  Robert  Bee,  Becky 
Dietz,  Tom  Lehman,  Sharon  Martin.  245 
Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 
Subscription  price  $10  per  year.  Published 
monthly  except  August. 
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